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and to communioate one's own gladness to others, must 
always be the driving force that creates and works the 
machinery. And as the spirit of domination gives way 
to the spirit of primitive sympathy, that force will grow 
stronger and stronger, and more and more effective. The 
discords between man and man are superficial, noisy, and 
ephemeral; the concord is fundamental, quiet, and last- 
ing. Social antipathies "are sovereignly unjust, for all 
the parties are human beings with the same essential in- 
terests, and no one of them is the wholly perverse demon 
which another often imagines him to be. Both are loyal 
to the world that bears them ; neither wishes to spoil it, 
neither wishes to regard it as an insane incoherence ; both 
want to keep it as a universe of some kind; and their 
differences are all secondary to this deep agreement." 

m. e. eobinson. 
London, England. 



IS IT MUST OR OUGHT? 

EZRA B. crooks. 

A T the last Spring meeting of the Western Philo- 
■^"^sophical Association, held at the University of Chi- 
cago, the question which elicited most warmth in discus- 
sion was the one proposed above. Each of the principal 
protagonists said in summing up that it was his custom 
to ask of his students in the beginning of the ethics 
course, "What do you want?" When the unpragmatic 
one confessed this, the evident sentiment was that he 
had given up all sanctions of authority and in effect joined 
the enlightened ranks of the present day ethical rela- 
tivists. In this meeting all things idealistic were as the 
green things of Pharaoh's Egypt; what the pragma tists 
left the realists ate. 

But I am wondering if the case is as serious with ideal- 
istic ethics, and with idealism in general, as the climate 
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of recent philosophical meetings would lead one to sus- 
pect. May not the idealistic teacher of ethics say to his 
disciples, without losing his ground, "Find out what you 
want and this will be the ground of obligation for your 
action"? Yes, he may ask this question as sincerely 
as any pragmatist. But the idealist will know that the 
school boy is not just then prepared to answer that query 
as to what he wants. No, nor can any man answer 
straight off that question of wants. The pragmatist 
seems to think that he can. 'Want' would be, I think, 
for him just the complex of present desire. Of course, 
the school boy is able to mention what his present re- 
sultant desire is. Then the relativist would say to him, 
"Very good! Now you must fulfill the necessary con- 
ditions if you are to realize that desire." This view is 
simple enough to be sure even for those who like to 
speak of the mechanics of consciousness. "If your ideal 
is to possess a million dollars, then you must do such 
and such things." "If you want to go to heaven, then 
you must do such and such, perhaps, other, things." But 
if the man answers that he does not care about going to 
heaven, then the heavenly course of conduct is not bind- 
ing on him. So here the ideal of conduct and its 'must' 
is relative entirely to the 'if.' 

This 'if for the relativist need not, of course, be a 
trivial expression of whim, but the 'want,' however 
solemn it may be, is an affair of the present. No obli- 
gation is upon the chooser except such as he now recog- 
nizes. He chooses freely on the authority of his present 
character. The character that he is to be does not decide, 
nor influence, what he is to do to-day. Let ufe eat and 
drink and be merry to-day, for what we are to be to-mor- 
row is not yet. This is to make the present and its 
reality the sole test of right. If the moral situation is 
concerned with the present only, then indeed is a 'must' 
alone possible and no 'ought.' The must has to do just 
with the present and its modus operandi of carrying a 
purpose into execution, and it is only equivalent to say- 
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ing : this, in order to be, demands that, as its condition. 
Must then belongs strictly to the descriptive sciences, 
and if ethics is to be more than a branch of biology, 
namely that branch concerned with social conduct, then 
we must introduce a meaning into the process which goes 
beyond a mechanical causation, i. e., the ought motive of 
normative science. The moral question does not ask 
what you are to do if you are to get what you want (what 
is to be done if the present want is to be met), but it 
seeks to know what is the right of a proposed case of 
conduct, and does not care at all whether its ought pleases 
either the nature of things as they are or the present 
want of desire. 

The idealist knows that to ask the student what he 
wants is to ask him more than he can answer. No one, 
however profoundly he may understand his own need, 
is just now able fully to tell what he wants. This human 
want is progressive. Let us suppose that to-day we are 
able to form a wish to match our present need, and that 
to-morrow that wish is completely fulfilled, — ^well, then, 
to-morrow we would be just as little satisfied as to-day 
we are. 

This inability to take more than the most transient 
satisfaction in the fulfillment of any desire is a pro- 
foundly significant fact of human life. Such lack of 
capacity to be long pleased does not result from mere 
whimsicalness, but suggests that a present desire and 
its satisfaction are far from the whole story of human 
want. One might phrase it in such out of date language 
as this : a desire can gets its satisfaction, but the desirer 
is never satisfied. In each such situation of desire and 
its satisfaction there is an unsettled element which re- 
appears as a new expression of desire. The naturalistic 
ethicist may say that this dialectic, — desire, satisfaction, 
dissatisfaction, — simply describes the drive and go of 
the natural evolutional process. Yes, but if that 'natural 
process' is a something in itself, i. e., something more 
than a mere summation of present states of desire in 
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the individual, then it is not fully described by the 'what 
you want' of the individual. It has as much authority 
as it has continuity, i. e., inner connectedness. By speak- 
ing of authority here I mean that anything which has 
character, whether an individual or a process, has some 
rights over its future, %. e., over its next succeeding 
course. To be sure one can say: "if this individual is 
to do or get X, then he must do T, i. e., fulfill the neces- 
sary conditions." This is to look at the problem from 
the side of description, which is, indeed, one of the neces- 
sary ways of studying the problem of behavior. But 
when we are in the spirit of description, our mood is en- 
tirely scientific and we are cold and indifferent to the if. 
If this puppy is to be a part of the circus, it must learn 
this trick. If this baby is to live, it must take nourish- 
ment. If this woman is to be respectable, she must be 
virtuous. But in the actual living of life the *ifs' are 
not so indifferent as this; on the contrary, upon these 
'ifs' hang the very issues of life and death. Just to the 
extent that the individual has character, meaning, worth, 
there enters the element of demand. There are vested 
interests now with the usual persistent rights of such 
interests. Each being has as much sacredness as it has 
character or meaning. Now the ought is born out of this 
sacredness of character and is meant to protect this 
vested interest. "We are never indifferent here as to 
which way the if shall go, and this is because all the 
value and meaning in the being demands that the decision 
shall be in favor of the preservation and continuance of 
this being. There is as much ought in any decision as 
there is value at stake. 

Let us illustrate. In a system, such as that of the sun 
and its planets, we could say that the transit of Venus 
ought to take place. The ought here would mean that, 
unless it does, the solar system would lose its inner co- 
herence and be broken up. In such an introduction of 
chaos there would be great loss of value, and I do not 
mean that just the human world of values would be de- 
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stroyed, but rather that the beauty and harmony of this 
system would be lost. And such a loss there ought not 
to be. So Venus must be on time. But immediately the 
question arises, ought for what or in respect to what! 
Ought implies authority. Now in respect to what author- 
ity ought Venus to be on time? In respect to a higher 
system which needs the solar system. And this? Well, 
this in respect to the system of systems, in which dwells 
all the beauties and harmonies of the spheres. If Venus 
fails the solar system, then all this universal agreement 
is lost, at least as this harmony is now constituted. So 
there is as much demand upon Venus 's promptness as 
there is value involved. The importance of an act is the 
measure of its ought. 

Ought also implies responsibility, and this means free- 
dom to do the act mentioned. The freedom and respon- 
sibility that we talk about in morality is always thought 
of as a quality of personality. In fact, we define free- 
dom and personality reciprocally. A person is an auton- 
omous being, and the appearance of self-directed activ- 
ity is the first hint of personality. There seems no reason 
for changing this identification, but how then can Venus 
be said to possess an ought? It is many centuries since 
the mightiest of planets was believed to be a person. 
Just at present we will leave the question by saying that 
responsibility is involved here, but that it does not be- 
long to Venus in particular. 

Let us experiment with the case of the puppy des- 
tined for the circus. Is it not a cruelty to spoil the world 
of his gambols by introducing into it this harrassing 
ought? Perhaps it is so, but if there is to be a world 
of performing dogs, then his puppyship will have to be 
brought to sharp account. Yes, it is sure to be answered. 
if there must, but where is the oughts In the first place, 
I believe that the otight may reside in the world in which 
dogs live and move and have their being. How badly 
does this world need performing dogs? This need will 
measure the ought, and if there is no need, there will be 
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no ought. But the question still remains as to who owns 
the ought. Does it attach to the poor little puppy or 
does it inhere in his world? Certainly here the including 
world owns the ought just because it possesses the need. 
Only in so far as he is a fragment of that world, does 
the puppy share the ought and the need. But that world 
is also one of children needing amusement and of elders 
who need to take the children to be amused. So the world 
in which the puppy moves is a great world as measured 
in terms of its poor little importance, and thus the puppy 
all but escapes any participation in the ought by its very 
inconsequence. But it does not quite escape, for there 
is some investment of value in the puppy which raises 
just expectations. Mayhap it was carefully bred from 
performing ancestors and has especially fitting individual 
characteristics. In so far as this inheritance and these 
characters serve to give the puppy individual definition 
in the direction named, just to this extent they serve 
to fasten on him obligation to act up to his part. To 
be sure, the puppy is not oppressed by much obligation, 
but then he has not much character either. But has he 
any personality? If not so, neither has he a rag of ought 
to be his very own. 

Now let us see about the baby and its ought to eat. 
One hesitates to say that the situation here is not dif- 
ferent from that of the other little animal. Whatever 
difference there is, however, for our present purposes, 
is a difference in investment, that is, value of character. 
We believe, of course, that there is more at stake in the 
baby than in the puppy, more of evolutional value com- 
ing out of its past and potentialities in its future. The 
investment of value in the baby's life engenders the 
'ought' of its preservation. This child's life needs to 
be preserved, therefore the necessary means ought to be 
used to preserve it, i. e., food should be taken. In the 
case of a baby we can't merely say, "if it is to survive, 
it must take its natural sustenance" and believe that we 
have done more to the problem involved than to repeat 
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an empty platitude. Yes, if the little face were pinched 
and drawn by starvation, surely only one of a dull and 
insensible heart could be guilty of such a platitude. There 
is a driving urgency in such a case which does not stop 
short of saying that something ought to be done. This 
amounts to saying that taking into account all elements 
of this situation and the interests that they involve, we 
cannot refrain from judging it as incomplete and intoler- 
able to our sense of rightness. The demand arises for 
the factor which would save the values which are going 
to waste in this situation. This demand for the solution 
is the ought, and that this feeling of oughtness is present 
in every vital human situation will not be denied. This 
is not a mere appeal to emotion. To be sure, such a situ- 
ation does appeal to the feelings, it also appeals to the 
intellect, i. e., we judge it to be unfitting or wrong for 
a child to suffer starvation, and it likewise moves the 
will, for what normal person does not feel impelled to 
do something to change such a pitiful situation? This 
simply means that our whole personalities affirm and 
back up an ought, or rather here, an ought not, of such 
a tragic human situation. 

But again we must ask to whom the ought belongs, and 
the answer here, as in the case of the other little animal, 
is that it does not belong in particular to the baby. That 
ought belongs to the whole situation, to the immediate 
family, to the community, to the human race, yes, to the 
very structure of the universe itself. The baby's part 
in this responsibility cannot be personal unless the baby 
is already a person. 

And now, as to the woman, can more be said of her 
than that if she is to be respected, she must be virtuous 1 
I affirm as my thesis that she ought to be respectable, 
and that she personally and particularly owns the ought. 
But let us reduce this personal responsibility as much as 
we can. The woman is not responsible for all of that 
ought. Her family shares in it to the extent of a clean 
inheritance and a good training. The community shares 
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in her ought to virtue, at least to the extent of a whole- 
some social atmosphere, and this would include a chance 
to make an honest living. The world in which the human 
race moves and has its being participates in this ought 
to womanly virtue, for evidently the nature of the woman 
must be such as to make continence a possibility for her. 
Every honest element in the situation then wants virtue 
in this woman's life, and every one of these elements 
shares in the obligation to produce virtue there. It is 
futile to try to measure just what per cent, of this total 
responsibility for a virtuous life belongs to the woman 
individually. This will vary according to the degree of 
development of the character of the woman. It cannot 
be denied that the woman has a very considerable part 
of this responsibility if she is a moral agent at all. And 
that she individually owns part of this responsibility is 
accounted for by the fact that she is not entirely ex- 
plained by the environment, which is the same as saying 
that she is a person. 

The problem of moral responsibility reduces every 
time to the question of personality. In what sense is a 
man a person? Answer that and I will know what you 
mean when you talk of a moral act. If a human indi- 
vidual is a section of the landscape and nothing more, 
then indeed is his activity fully described by a must, and 
no ought can be forced on him. This is the mechanistic 
or naturalistic theory of human conduct and means, of 
course, that man is no more free or self -directed in his 
behavior than is the rest of the landscape, e. g., than the 
capering puppy, the growing trees, or the inactive stones. 
Nothing is gained here by beclouding the issue by dodg- 
ing behind an ambiguous phrase, as e. g., "Man acts ac- 
cording to his nature." No, if man cannot act or refrain 
from acting, determined by nothing but the power of his 
own free choice, then we can properly only say of his 
behavior that it is the activity of the forces or laws of 
nature in this creature. It is ambiguous to speak of man 
acting according to the laws of his own nature, and being 
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thus free. The very question is as to who is the primary 
actor. If man cannot on occasion commit or refrain from 
committing himself to a certain specified law of nature, 
as e. g., whether he will permit gravity to help him down 
from a wall or whether he will decline this aid and compel 
this force to help him keep his place on the wall, if, I say, 
man has not at least sometimes this mastery of the situ- 
ation, then he is no free agent and so indeed has no in- 
dividual responsibility for the solution of any situation. 
Of course, this is not to say that man can order the laws 
of nature around, for they continue to act, within and 
without him, no matter what his state of will may be. 
But it is to say that if personality is anything beyond 
mechanism, then a person has in and of himself, at the 
very least at some time, the power of selecting which 
law of nature shall work on or for him. If this is not 
the case, then the moral problem disappears entirely, for 
then there is no such thing as responsibility. 

What is the sense, if man's behavior is entirely me- 
chanical, of saying to a class of such creatures, "If you 
desire X, then you must do the things which are neces- 
sary to get X"? The 'yous' addressed might as well 
be so many yews, for all the difference the advice will 
or can make in their behavior. The partisans of the must 
and no ought doctrine might better, it would seem, drop 
the word ethics altogether, for they certainly mean some- 
thing entirely different by their use of it from what has 
been meant by it in the history of that discipline. To 
avoid confusion, it doubtless is advisable for those who 
have liberated themselves from all sanctions to limit 
themselves to speaking of the behavior of the human 
species. Such terms as conduct, morality, ought, merit, 
reward, punishment, evil, good, better, worse, and their 
like were coined by an entirely different way of thinking 
to express a definite interpretation of human activity. 
No good reasons have been advanced for changing the 
fixed usage in respect to these words. 

All this advice to the instrumentalists savors of the 

Vol. XXIII.— No. 3. 22 
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usual ortliodox invitation to heretics to read themselves 
out of desirable company by adopting some more than 
suggestively unpleasant sobriquet. But after all now, 
why do instrumentalists and other materialists keep on 
entitling their books "Ethics" of this and that? When 
one undertakes to be a professional philosopher, one 
owes something special to consistency. 

Of course, the retort upon such an attitude as is here 
taken is at once at hand. Where then do you find the 
ground of obligation f If I felt constrained to answer 
straight back, I would say that, in general, it is in per- 
sonalized will. In particular, responsibility inheres in 
character. The finer and the stronger the character, the 
greater the responsibility. According to the conception 
here used, character is private to individuals, and per- 
sonalized will is the constitutive principle of character. 
Whatever the final principle of reality may be for itself, 
it is, I believe, best described for us as intelligently di- 
rected will power. 

Our situation seems to be about as follows: (1) As 
organism we are able by sensory activity to delimit our- 
selves, at least dimly, from our environment; (2) as 
something seemingly different from organism, or at least 
something more than sensory activity of organism, we 
are able to represent past experiences to ourselves and 
also to project ourselves into future or different circum- 
stances. In defining personality, the feeling of otherness 
and memory activity have been emphasized, but this other 
power of imaginative projection is no less important. 
In fact it seems that it is just with this ability to picture 
ourselves as in another situation than our present one 
that the ethical consciousness arises. It is just the com- 
parison made of what we now are and where we are with 
what we might be in a different situation with other re- 
lations that gives the push to moral effort. For it is 
only as this push is interior and self-consciously initiated 
that it is moral. If it were set in motion from without, 
it would be mechanical causation. 
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The bottom facts of the moral situation are an aware- 
ness of myself together with an imaginative presentation 
of myself as different from what I now am, plus the 
volitional power to effect the change. This is enough 
capital to constitute a morally responsible person blessed 
with an ought. The ought is on hand as soon as there 
is a person there to act. But to which one of these three 
original elements of personality, i. e., self awareness, im- 
aginative presentation of self as different from its pres- 
ent reality, and effective volition, does the ought prin- 
ciple belong? I believe it is to the imagination. Aware- 
ness or self -consciousness is no doubt the primitive matrix 
of personality and volition is its necessary driving force, 
but it is the imagination that is the creative power. Im- 
agination has two functions, that of representing in con- 
sciousness perceptions or images of past experiences 
and that of creating images which in their present forms 
have never been in our consciousness before. These lat- 
ter created images are original only in the sense that 
they are new combinations of old experience images. 
Both of these activities of the imagination are significant 
for morality. The power to recover our past means the 
awakening of conscience. It is this seeing myself of 
past experiences in unfavorable relation to my present 
concept of myself that arouses my disapprobation, that 
is of that past active self. And condemnation of self is, 
I believe, the root of conscience. 

This unfavorable viewing of self arises also in another 
manner. We are not only able to recover images of our- 
selves in past experiences, but we are also able cre- 
atively to image ourselves in relations which have never 
yet been maintained in one experience. We see ourselves 
as we might be. This possible self is almost in every case 
a better self than our present self. Thus is aroused dis- 
approval of the present self and conscience is awakened. 
And again, conscience is negative, for it speaks of what 
we are not. The creative imagination gives me a glimpse 
of my personal ideal, or at the least, it reveals to me a 
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self possessing qualities which I have longed for, but 
as yet have never possessed in a single experience. This 
imaged self, an improvement on myself, makes me dis- 
satisfied with the self which I now am and so awakes con- 
science. It is being conscious of what I am not that makes 
me a moral being at the beginning. Again, conscience 
is a negative voice. 

But sometimes it is consciousness of what we are not 
yet that arouses conscience, as, for example, when we 
awaken to the strength of a bad habit and recognize that 
we are about to become its slave. Here it would seem 
that the voice of conscience were positive, telling me 
what to do, i. e., to cease the evil custom. But I think 
this is not the case for it is the thing which I am not now, 
but about to become, which startles me, and conscience 
says. Do not be that loathsome thing, and awakens fear 
and disgust and so saves me. Thus still the conscience 
is negative, and this special case of its activity proves to 
be no exception. The productive imagination is at work 
here, combining elements from our experience with ob- 
servations of other experience, thus presenting us an 
image which shocks our present sensibilities. 

The ought here, to be sure, is an ought not and arises 
out of an uncomfortable feeling which in its turn is 
aroused by the awareness of a contrast between our con- 
ception of what we are and an imaginative presentation 
of what we might be. The moral judgment follows the 
comparing of these concepts and takes the form. This 
is less pleasant and worse than that, the 'this' being 
our present and the 'that' our imagined self. I say 'less 
pleasant' rather than more pleasant, because it is just 
the feeling of lack in ourselves that is that discomfort 
out of which, on its lower side, arises morality. 

But this arousing of the conscience by an image of a 
self which as yet we are not, either of a better or of a 
worse self, is an activity which demands further scrutiny. 

Up to this point it is, I think, clear that our acceptance 
of the ought, or rather, the ought not, arises directly out 
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of our feeling of personality, that is, from our present 
self-consciousness. I say ''our acceptance of the ought, 
or ought not," for after all, no one ever doubts it except 
in moments of super-sophistication. Each one of us 
acknowledges as much obligation in his acts as he esti- 
mates value in his character and in the characters of the 
others whom his acts affect. This ratio certainly holds 
in our unobstructed practical lives. Even the enlightened 
ethical relativist does not doubt, when he is in the busi- 
ness of living, that in every act he owes something to 
himself and to the other selves about him. Now, if we 
have analyzed rightly, the feeling of ought is a phase of 
the feeling of personality, that is, of selfconsciousness. 
Self-consciousness is not just a vague sense of being 
there. Life is motor, and self-conscious life is a succes- 
sion of conscious adjustments to changing circumstances. 
In every one of these adjustments the person feels the 
draw of the ought. 

I know that it is answered. Yes, ^ feels,' but is there an 
ought? This feeling of oughtness may be nothing but 
an illusion, even if it is universal, which would be hard 
to prove, and at the most, this sense of obligation could 
be explained as an emotional tone of function in the 
organism indicating to it what it must do in order to 
make a proper adjustment. 

Such an answer is satisfactory for descriptive psychol- 
ogy, but not for ethics, for ethics is yet within the sister- 
hood of philosophy, and its most fundamental task is to ex- 
plain just this prescience of the self-conscious organism 
in finding prosperous adjustments in its social environ- 
ment. In this case the organism is not adjusted to the 
environment, but self-consciously adjusts itself to the 
environment. If one denies this and says that the self- 
consciousness is an illusion or that it makes no difference, 
he is simply making announcement of materialistic faith, 
and the fight is then best transferred to the question of 
personality or, better still, to self-consciousness itself. 
Until this new kind of ethicist, who is ambitious to be 
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solely a functional psychologist, has arrived at some 
consistency ia formulating his dual points of view of 
human conduct, descriptive and normative, we need not 
take him too seriously nor abandon the self -directing per- 
son of immemorial thought. 

But let us return to a really serious problem in our 
analysis of the ethical self-consciousness, i. e., the neg- 
ativity of the voice of conscience. The last form of this 
negativity considered was the case in which the produc- 
tive imagination arouses the conscience by presenting 
us an image of what we are not yet, but may become. 
I think we get a hint here of how the ethical voice be- 
comes positive. This act of imagination is after all pretty 
highly rational, for the seeing myself in relation to that 
image of a possible future self involves a wide span of 
comparison as well as judgment of value. Widen the 
span of comparison and repeat this image until it be- 
comes the embodiment of a principle, and then we have 
a positive basis for ethics, i. e., definitely formulated prin- 
ciples of conduct. Now it is only the reason that can 
reveal to us principles of uniformity in experience. By 
itself reason is not productive, for all richness comes out 
of sensibility by way of the imagination, yet without 
reason all is blindness. It reveals to us meanings in this 
great jumble which we call experience, and it does this 
by pointing out to us the relation of this item to that and 
thus bringing us to knowledge of principles of uniform- 
ities or laws. This is just what has happened in the 
formation of ethical laws, for here uncritical moral ex- 
perience furnishes the stuff in which reason discovers 
the laws of ethical conduct. And unlike the conscience, 
which deals with but particular cases, the reason can 
state her commands positively, for she bases her formu- 
lations upon vast numbers of instances of conduct. The 
sanction for her commands is as great as her insight 
into right relations between persons is true. This sanc- 
tion arises here, as it did in our other investigations, 
out of the value of personality, but the person is now con- 
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sidered not as a separate unit, but in his social setting. 
A person is larger than his self -consciousness, and it is 
reason's ethical task to discover and take into account 
these unconscious human relationships. The conscience 
directs our attention upon ourselves, being something 
like a sore finger, — telling us where not to touch after 
we have touched. But the reason is able to point the 
path of conduct that I ought to take, for it grasps the 
total meaning of my character in its present human en- 
vironment. The reason can do this because it is able to 
take into account the value and claims of the other per- 
sonalities concerned. But reason also goes back of the 
present and by the reproductive imagination or memory 
makes use of our past experiences in determining what 
course of conduct is most fitting for us. And still more 
than this, reason can go ia the other direction and con- 
struct the future with its probable demands upon us and 
thus prepare us for action. This last is done not by con- 
juring up what might happen, but by foreseeing the prob- 
able event and analyzing out of that proposed act and 
its consequences the principles of human relationship in- 
volved. It is usually a concrete act which we are con- 
templating, and to reason only can we appeal as to what 
is best to do. It is better said that reason simply as- 
siunes charge of our conduct in all such cases and ven- 
tures the decision. Conscience follows after and com- 
plains if reason has made a mistake, and sometimes 
grumbles anyway. This all comes by reason's possession 
of authority, through its knowledge of the principles of 
conduct, i. e., through its understanding of the meaning 
of personalities both social and individual. 

Of course, reason sees the steps which are necessary 
to carry the act into execution, and so it has a 'must.' 
A 'must,' in this sense, is something which conscience 
never had, and so the ethical relativist rules out our old 
monitor entirely. But reason has also its ought, as well 
as joining conscience in having an ought not, for it and 
it alone takes account of the values involved when a 
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human being acts. And as reason is ready with a plan 
to save these values in action, its ought is positive. We 
agree with old Epictetus, the Stoic, that 'the reasoning 
faculty' is chief among the faculties of men. It "alone 
is found able to place an estimate upon itself" and is the 
only "faculty which contemplates both itself and all other 
things. ' ' 

This account gives a high place to reason in the ethical 
situation. It is for all the sole director as to what posi- 
tive, forward course to take in conduct, and for the most 
enlightened it is the final court of decision as to negative 
cases of conduct, i. e., things one ought not to do. What 
I have called the reproductive imagination is of vital 
value in finding our right direction, for by it we are able 
vividly to construct the end or result of our present 
course of conduct. It is our prophetic insight by which 
we get warnings of judgment to come, and also from it 
come our glimpses of the ideal which may be. The con- 
science has its work to do, but its span is just the act 
under consideration, and of this act it says nothing until 
it is done and over with. Conscience never approves 
except in so far as its silence may be construed by us 
as approval. Its disapproval is the warning sting of 
unsuccessful experience. Conscience is a voice out of 
our past protesting against the repetition of ancient fol- 
lies, a sort of summation of all the smarting experiences 
which our primitive nature has received in its past re- 
buffs. 

The warnings of conscience and of the imagination 
alike, as well as the precious flashes of imaginative in- 
sight, would come to little or to naught if they were not 
gathered up and bound together in one continuous act 
of interpretation. When this act of interpretation of 
the ethical situation arrives at true knowledge, the 'must' 
of conduct appears, *. e., we know what is to be done if a 
certain ethical result is to be produced. 

But this act of interpretative insight goes further than 
practical knowledge and reveals to us the relation which 
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this proposed act or course of conduct bears to our entire 
personality taken in the setting of our total relationship. 
Or better said still, this great thing is what that ethical 
insight would do if it were a perfect revelation of the 
meaning of my personality and of my world. Of course, 
the insight is not perfect, but, such as it is, it is the best 
we have and it is the work of the reason. Out of this 
imperfect insight into the meaning of my personality, 
as set in the great human world, grows the majestic 
ought, — ^my ought, society's ought, yes, and hints as to 
the very obligation of the Universe itself, — for this in- 
sight reveals the values involved. Reason forces on me, 
by its discovery and interpretation of the facts of my 
personality and its world, an ought to act whose obli- 
gation is as great as is the unity and significance of my 
character. 

So it is all right to ask students, or just common men, 
"What do you want," if by this all understand that we 
are setting them no less a task than the understanding of 
their own personalities, the interpretation of their human 
world, yes, and the viewing of both these sets of values 
in a universe where values are finally secured. This is a 
very great deal to ask from beginners in ethics, but noth- 
ing less can be asked if anything important is to result 
from their study. 

Ezra B. Crooks. 
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